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XI.— MILTON AND PLATO'S TIMJEUS 

The Platonic origin of certain ideas in the seventh and 
eighth books of Paradise Lost has been ignored by Milton's 
critics. In Eaphael's account of creation (Bk. vn, 11. 621- 
622), speaking of the stars, he calls them 

Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 
Of destined habitation . . . 

And again (Bk. vm, 11. 148-152) : 

. . . and other suns perhaps 
With their attendant moons thou wilt descry 
Communicating male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the world, 
Stored in each orb, perhaps with some that live. 

For the suggestion that the stars are designed to become 
the future dwellings of souls the Scriptures could have 
afforded Milton no warrant. Nor does he in his prose 
discussion Of Perfect Glorification (Christian Doctrine, 
xxxiii ) allude to such a possibility. Presumably, there- 
fore, it was only a fancy, and not an article of Milton's 
faith. The suggestion of it he probably owed to his 
favorite Greek author, Plato. 

In the Timceus (41e-42a) Plato says the creator, after 
framing the universe, distributed souls equal in number 
to the stars and assigned each soul to a star. . . Also he 
said that he who lived well during his appointed time 
would return to the habitation of his star (irdXiv ek ttjv 
rod avvvofiov iropovfals oiktjctiv aarpov) and there have 
a blessed and suitable existence. Plato's theory regarding 
the creation of souls may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows : God created the souls all at once, distributing them 
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among the stars, afterward delegating to inferior divini- 
ties whom Plato names " children " ( iraiSei ) the task of 
providing suitable bodies for their earthly habitation. In 
the Timceus (42d) we read, " When he had given all these 
laws to his creatures, that he might be guiltless of their 
future evil, he sowed some of them in the earth, and some 
in the moon, and some in the other stars which are the 
measures of time; and when he had sown them, he com- 
mitted to the younger gods the fashioning of their mortal 
bodies." x 

This theory, though attractive to Milton, 2 and influen- 
tial upon his poetry, he decisively rejected in his prose 
discussion of creation because the idea of pre-existence of 
souls involved in it seemed to him on scriptural grounds 
untenable. In the Christian Doctrine (Bk. vn), discuss- 
ing the creation of man in God's image (Gen. i, 26), he 
argues that it could not have been the body alone that was 
created but the soul of man also, because it is in the soul 
that our likeness to God principally consists. This " pre- 
cludes us," he says, " from attributing pre-existence to the 
soul which was then formed, — a groundless notion some- 
times entertained but refuted by Gen. 11, 7." Basing his 
contention on the assertion "man became a living soul," 
Milton in the following pages argues at length in refuta- 
tion of Plato's theory of pre-existence, proving that man 
cannot be separated into soul and body, but that the whole 

1 It may be noted that in two poetic passages (P. L., in, 1. 390, and 
V. L., vn, 11. 192 ff.) and in the Christian Doctrine (Chap, vn) 
Milton, also, relying for authority upon three passages in the New 
Testament (I Cor. viii, 6; Col. I, 16, and Beb. I, 2), represents God 
as delegating the actual work of creation to Christ — a conception 
quite un-Hebraic and wholly alien to the spirit of the author of 
Gen. i. 

3 The theory attracted Spenser also. See the " Hymne in Honour 
of Beautie," 11. 99 ff. 
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man is soul, and the soul man, " unless we had rather take 
the heathen writers for our teachers respecting the nature 
of the soul," an obvious reference to Plato's theory. 

With certain other Platonic ideas about the nature of 
the soul Milton seems to have been more in sympathy. 
Each identified the soul with reason. Speaking of the 
world-soul, Plato said (Tim. 36e), the body of heaven is 
visible; but the soul, invisible; and partakes of reason 
(\oyio~iiov) and harmony (ap/iovta?). The individual 
immortal soul 3 Plato locates in the head, where it " dwells 
at the top of the body, and raises us from earth toward 
our heavenly kindred." At first it is clogged and encum- 
bered by the material elements in its fleshly tenement. 
Only gradually, and through education, can it become truly 
rational, and attain to the fullness and health of the per- 
fect man (Tim. 44b-c). Plato's identification of the soul 
with reason is further shown in his discussion of diseases 
of the soul (Tim. 86b), where he affirms that the soul is 
subject to but one disease, namely folly (avaiav) but dis- 
tinguishes two varieties of folly-madness ( pavlov ) and 
ignorance (a/iaOiav).* In such an identification of the 
soul with reason, Milton, like Dante, 5 closely followed 

Plato. 

. . . whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being. 

(P. L., v, 11. 486-487.) 



* Besides the rational soul, a diluted remnant from the cosmic soul, 
and hence immortal, each individual was thought of as equipped 
with a mortal soul located in the trunk of the body. This was 
divided; the better part placed in the heart, and the worse in the 
abdomen. 

* As has been pointed out by James Adams in The Vitality of 
Platonism (pp. 66-67), we may easily be misled by Plato's use of 
intellectual terminology into forgetting that he always conceives of 
the reason or intellect as having to do with the good. 

""Mind is that culminating and most precious part of the soul 
which is Deity" {Gonvito, m, c. 2). 
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In the Christian Doctrine (Chap, vn) in his discussion 
of the text " man became a living soul " Milton defines 
the phrase " living soul " as meaning " a body or sub- 
stance individual, animated, sensitive, and rational." 

Closely related to their conception of the nature of the 
soul was both Milton's and Plato's idea of its perfecti- 
bility. With Plato's assertion that the end and aim of 
all existence was perfection, and that perfection consisted 
in assimilation to God (o/M>tWts 0ea>) Milton fully 
agreed. Plato said of the soitI (Tim. 90a) " God gave 
this as a genius to each one, ... to raise us like plants, 
not of an earthly but of an heavenly growth from earth to 
our kindred which is in heaven." Both the process of 
such an evolution, and the analogy Plato used to explain 
it, seem to have appealed strongly to Milton; for in the 
corresponding passage (P. L., v, 11. 468 ff.) he paraphrased 
and expanded it as follows: 

Adam, one almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not depraved from good, created all 

Such to perfection; one first matter all, 

Endued with various forms, various degrees 

Of substance, and, in things that live, of life; 

But more refined, more spiritous and pure, 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending 

Each in their several active spheres assigned, 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 

Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 

More aery, last the bright consummate flower 

Spirits odorous breathes: flowers and their fruit, 

Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 

To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 

To intellectual; give both life and sense, 

Fancy and understanding; whence the soul 

Reason receives, and reason is her being, 

Discursive or intuitive: discourse 
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Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same.* 

Plato's ideas expressed in the Timwus about the soul — 
its nature, development, and destiny — appear to have inter- 
ested Milton profoundly. "While rejecting Plato's theory 
of pre-existence, he was attracted by the notion that excar- 
nate souls might live a post-mortuary existence in the 
stars. Moreover, he was in full, sympathy with Plato's 
identification of the soul with reason, as well as with his 
belief in soul-development. 

Plato's ideas regarding the creation of the world, Milton 
accepted unreservedly in despite of Patristic, and even to 
some extent of scriptural authority. Plato thought of 
the universe as framed out of formless matter. Creation 
was, therefore, a bringing of order out of chaos rather 
than a creation out of nothing. The latter was to Plato 
inconceivable. Ex nihilo nihil fit was a basic article of 
his creed. Both he and Aristotle affirmed that matter 
(vXrj) is eternal. 7 In the Tvmmus (29e) Plato describes 
the motive of creation to God's desire to diffuse that good- 
ness which he himself is, and this " goodness " implies, 
not benevolence in the Christian sense, but law, order, 
harmony, like the idea of good in the Republic. 8 " So, the 
creator finding the whole visible sphere not at rest, but 
moving in an irregular and disorderly manner, out of 

"The idea here expressed of matter passing from a lower to a 
higher plane through the successive stages of a spiritual evolution, 
particularly the idea of the final stages of such an evolution — the 
complete spiritualization of the human body — was a favorite one 
with Milton. See, for example, Comus, 459-463. We find also the 
converse of the idea — that the soul by self-indulgence may gradually 
be debased to body. See Comus, 463-469. 

' See Aristotle, Phys., n, 6-9. 

8 This is the meaning of &ya$6s according to Jowett in his Intro- 
duction to the translation of the Timceus. 
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disorder the brought order, considering that this was far 
better than the other" {Tim. 30a). 

Such an idea of creation was, of course, quite un- 
Hebraic. Possibly, as Jowett suggests (in his Introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Timeeiis) because the Hebrew 
was less sensible than the Greek to the existence of evil, 
but more probably because he was more insistent upon rep- 
resenting God as the first cause, he denied the eternity of 
matter. " By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made 
. . . He spake and it was done," sang the Psalmist (33: 
6-9) ; and he represented a deep seated Hebrew belief. 9 
Only in the apocryphal wisdom of Solomon (xi, 17), the 
influence upon which of Platonic ideas is generally recog- 
nized, 10 do we find among Jewish writers of the pre- 
Christian era a belief in a primitive amorphous matter. 

Citing this passage from the Wisdom of Solomon in lieu 
of canonical scriptural authority, Milton in the Christian 
Doctrine (vn) constructs an elaborate argument in refuta- 
tion of the theory that the world was created out of noth- 
ing, affirming his belief in an original matter " derivable 
from no other source than from the fountain of every 
substance, though at first confused and formless, being 
afterwards adorned and digested into order by the hand 
of God." This belief of Milton naturally found expression 
in his poetry, also. Before creation there was only 

. . . the void and formless infinite (P. L., ill, 12). 

In the same book Uriel, the Begent of the Sun, tells Satan, 

I saw when at his word, the formless mass, 
This world's material mould, came to a heap: 



"See, also, Ps. 102, 25 and 121, 2; Jer. 10, 12; Is. 42, 5, and 
45, 7-9; Ecclus. 15, 14; II Mace. 7, 28. 

10 It is significant that the Platonic and Aristotelian word SXij 
occurs also in this passage. 
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Confusion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast Infinitude confined; 
Till at his second bidding Darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder sprung. 

(P. L., ra, 70811.) 

The last verse, like the last line of the prose passage above 
cited, sounds like an echo of Plato's assertion (Tim. 30a) 
eh rd^tv avro rjyayev e« ttj? araj; ta?. 

Both Plato and Milton believed this primitive formless 
matter out of which the world was made to have been 
wholly good, because of divine origin ; and both accounted 
for the presence of evil in the world on the hypothesis of 
dualism. Evil came, they believed, not from the God- 
head, but from some rival power coeval with the Deity. 
Plato thought of the world as a mixed creation — the 
product of reason (ww?) and necessity ( avdyxr) ), the 
latter being a personification of the formless matter out 
of which the world was made. To it Plato attributed the 
evil of the world. 11 Milton's declaration that primitive 
matter was good is unequivocal. " Matter," he says in 
the Christian Doctrine, " like the form and nature of the 
angels itself, proceeded incorruptible from God ; and even 
since the fall of man it remains incorruptible as far as 
concerns its essence." Accounting for the existence of 
evil, he says, " strictly speaking, indeed, it is neither 
matter nor form that sins ; and yet having proceeded from 
God, and become in the power of another party, what is 
there to prevent them, inasmuch as they have now become 

u Though Plato does not in the Timwus discuss the origin of evil, 
he elsewhere clearly states his belief. In the Theatetus he says: 
" Nay, Theodorus, evil can neither perish — for there must always be 
something opposed to the good — nor can it be situated in the heaven ; 
but of necessity it haunts our mortal nature and this present world." 
In the Laws he affirms the existence of two world-souls — an evil and 
a good contending against each other. 
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mutable, from contracting taint and contamination 
through the enticements of the devil, or those which 
originate in man himself ? " 

From the correspondences that have been cited between 
Plato and Milton's thought regarding the soul and the 
creation of the material universe, it appears evident that 
the influence upon Milton of the Timwus was more con- 
siderable than has hitherto been recognized. 

Edwaed Chauncey Baldwin. 



